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DESULTORY THOUGHTS.* 





Mr Dansy, the writer of the volume mentioned below, is apparently 
av elderly gentleman in a very enviable state of life, provided his | 
meditative faculty is not begotten of ill health :—he seems to be an | 
observer living at his ease, with a taste for literature, and a disposi- 
His book is of too 
religious a character for the many, and too liberal for those to whom 


tion to vary his studies with a little authorship. 


that character would otherwise be a recommendation. 
between the faith he has been brought up in, and the natural bene- 


Hampered 


volence of his feelings, the author dares not altogether reject certain 
tenets, which he finds it impossible wholly to admit ; aud it appears 
to us that his constant recurrence to religious subjects, proceeds as 
muchfrom a wish to confirm his own faith, as to influence that of 
others. He admits that there are many things which he cannot 
comprehend, but thinks faith should not be limited by comprehen- 
sion; a proposition in which, to a certain extent, we agree with 


him, provided faith never dogmatizes, or runs into notions unworthy 
of God or man. 
to exercise other faculties besides reason, and insisting upon dogmas 
from which reason is abhorrent. We have much pleasure in ex- 
tracting some passages from Mr Danby’s modest and amiable 
volume. Many of the reflections have nothing new in them; as he | 
isaware: ‘ Trite thoughts,’ he says, ‘may sometimes have impor- | 
tance given to them by expression. I know not whether this is the 
case with mine.’ But they are all written inakindly spirit ; and 
now and then he gives us a remark which argues no mean talent for 
observation, if he had cultivated it. 


We should judge much too harshly of mankind, if we considered | 
every occasional feeling or opinion expressed by them, as being per- | 
manently indicative of their characters. All are capable of second 
thoughts, and these may correct first impulses. 

* Those who have no opinion of their own, are perhaps the most 
likely to adopt a wrong one, or at least it is an even chance whe- 
ther they do so or not; for being incapable of forming an opinion of 
their own, they are equally so of distinguishing between the good 
and bad which they meet in others ; and this incapacity leaves them 
no resource but in an obstinate adhesion to the opinion they may 
happen to have adopted. 

‘Few, perhaps, are the circumstances of life, when the mind of | 
man experiences a higher enjoyment than when the social feclings | 
are mixed with the pleasure which the contemplation of nature’s | 
beasties affords. The smile of complacency which then shews 
itself in the “human face,’ renders it really “‘ divine,” as are the | 
feelings which are displayed in that smile ; aud the communications | 
between two persons who are actuated by those feelings must be 
more or less a tribute of praise to the Great Being. | 

‘The consciousness of our want of certain qualities, sometimes, | 
makes us display that want more than we should otherwise do, | 
even to taking a pride in it. 


There is a vast difference between claiming a right 








‘ There is an apparent absence of dupli- | 
city in this, that may gain us more credit than we really deserve. | 


‘Ifa man cannot write like Tacitus, perhaps he had better be 
Tacitus himself. Excuse my ending with this pun, gentle reader ; 
if it is not “ desipere,”’ I will atone for it by ¢acere, “in locu.’ And 
so, vive valeque!’ 

We should have felt assured that Mr Danby was a lover of na- 
ture, bad he not said a word upon the subject. We quote the fol- 
lowing passage from the addenda, partly because it is pleasing in 
itself, partly because it gives us a pretty French name for a beautiful 
wild-flower not unfrequently mistaken for the Forget-me-not.—The 
author has been objecting to the phrase, ‘ Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,’ as being a caricature, and says the word indifference should 
be substituted for contempt. Then he adds that among the instances 
in which the observation may be applied, are, ‘the goldfinch, the 
bulfinch, and that common flower, the daisy. The form, plumage, 
habits, and song, of the goldfinch, are among the most pleasing of 
all the British birds; and those of the bulfinch, with its natural 
mellow notes, not the tiresome repetition of its taught whistle, are 
as pleasing a contrast to the first. The sober suited linnet may be 
added to these, but not the gaudy and shrill-voiced canary bird, 
varied and gay as his notes are. As tothe daisy, surely nothing 
can be more beautiful than a tuft of these flowers among the grasses, 
to say nothing of the yeronica chameedrys, justly called by the 
French, ‘‘plus je vous vois, plus je vous aime,” (The more I see you, 
the more I love you), the lychnis divica, stellaria holostea, &c. in 
hedges and banks uader them.’ 

Mr Danby speaks, with laudable zeal, of the natural mellow notes 
of the bulfinch, We have heard exquisite, though not sustained 
music from this little bird. It is greatly libelled. In a liyely article 
on the British Song-birds, in the last number of the Magazine of Na- 
tural History, the writer does it a sort of half justice; admitting the 
mellowness of its natural note, but resting its merits upon its aptness 
to learn any short musical measure. For ourselves, we agree with Mr 
Danby in thinking its artificial music infinitely inferior to those 
‘amatory calls, to which the writer before mentioned asserts that 
its natural music is limited. To a genuine lover of nature, we 
doubt if the song of any learned bird, would be so pleasing as his 
‘native wood notes wild.’ To teach music to these natural song- 
sters seems to us as superfluous as it would be to— 

‘ Paint the rose, 
Or add a perfume to the violet.’ 

Besides, though a captive may learn our ‘ Songs of Zion,’ he can 
never sing them with half the relish of his own. 


THE DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


None of the maxims of La Rochefoucauld have been more fre- 


(This is an excellent remark.] "quently repeated, more differently interpreted, and more generally 


“One of the encouragements, and perhaps not the least, of our 
hopes of future happiness, is the sense of the mind’s capacity for it, 
as evinced by its desire of it. This, then, should make us wish for 
the acceleration of it ; but it seems rather to have a contrary effect, 
i making us wish for a continuance of the state in which-we enjoy 
the pleasure of looking forward to it. This hope, then, has the 
singularly opposite effect of preparing us for future happiness, by 
giving us a desire of it, and attaching us to our present enjoyments, 
by making that hope a part of them. 

‘The mortifications and discouragements which we mect with in 
the Impositions upon our charity, add a double force to the precept, 

not weary in well doing.” 


Loth to leave a gloomy impression upon our minds, the author 
takes his leave with a pun :— 


* Thoughis onV arious Subjects. By William Danby, Esq. of Swinton 


disputed, than the following:—that, ‘In the distresses of our best 
friends, there is always something which does not displease us.’ 
This maxim, says Dugald Stewart, bo been quoted by the calumpia- 
tors of human nature, who have evidently supposed it ‘to imply 
that the misfortunes of our best friends give us more pleasure than 
pain. * * * * * What La Rochefoucauld has said amounts 
only to this, that, in the distresses of our best friends, the pain we 
feel is not altogether unmixed,—a proposition unquestionably true, 
wherever we have an opportunity of soothing their sorrows by the 
consolations of sympathy, or of evincing, by more substantial services, 
the sincerity and strength of our attachment.’ It would seem 
totally impossible that La Rochefoucauld could have had any other 
meaning ;—the rather, as we are told he was himself a firm friend. 
Voltaire mentions the maxims of this writer, as one of the works 
which most contributed to form the taste of the nation to a justness 
and precision of thought and ex ion. This being the case, 
is it not strange that there should have been so much cayillin 
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avout their meaning? From the opinions which he is said t> 
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have expressed, it would appear as though his whole character had | would be called into court as a witness, 
been one great contradiction to them. In the face of ,the ill inter- | fear from the blood-thirsty murderers 


retation of the maxim above mentioned, he was a staunch friend ; 

e is said to have thought meanly of personal courage, and to have 
been very brave ; and to have denied the existence of virtues, of 
which he was himself an eminent example. By the frequent mis- 
construction of his writings, we may judge of that of his conversa- 
tion. He wrote and no A as @ philosopher ; and, as many others 
have been, was misconceived afid censured by those who were inca- 
pable of understanding him. According to Madame de Maintenon, 


‘He was possessed of an interesting and prepossessing countenance, | 


and graceful and dignified manners; had much genius, and little 


acquired knowledge,’ (his early education having been much neg- | 


lected). She adds, that he was intriguing, accommodating, and cau- 


tious ; but that she had ‘ never known a friend more firm, more open, | 


or whose counsels were of greater value. He loved raillery, and 
used to say that personal bravery appeared to him no better than 
folly ; yet he himself was brave to an cxtreme.’ [Personal bravery 
is surely not folly, however it may sometimes be found co-existent 
with no great state of wisdom. It belongs to a right condition of 


the animal system, and there is an instinct to this effect in the | 


reputation it bears. It is to be remembered, with regard to this 
and other points, that Rochefoucauld drew much of his experience 
from a court life. Pope said, very truly, that a book of maxims 
might be written, taking a view of men and manners exactly the 
reverse of the Duke’s.] 


SINGULAR STORY OF A MURDER. 





A Prorgstant Minister in Aberdeen, on opening his Bible one 
morning to read prayers, perceived a bit of paper folded up in the shape 
of a note, which he took for some form of ceremony that he was to 
publish in the course of the service, but which afterwards proved 
to be a letter. It ran thus :—‘ Last night, at 10 o’clock, returning from 


Aberdeen, I was stopped at a little distance from the town, robbed | 


and assassinated by your sexton, and the village-schoolmaster ; my 
body is thrown into the river Dee. Pray for Jeremy Brus.’ This 
Brus was a pedlar at Aberdeen, well known to the parson; he lodged 
at the sexton’s, and was in the habit of being at home. After dinner, 
the parson puts his Bible under his arm, and goes to the Magis- 
trate. The latter wishes to read the letter alluded to; he opens 


the book to give it him, when, instead of the note, there is only a | 


bit of blank paper folded up in the shape of one. The Magistrate 


believes the parson mad, and tells him so; but the latter assures | 


him that he saw the letter, and that the mystery attached to it only 
renders the affair of more importance ; adding, that a Justice of the 
Peace fails in one of his greatest duties, if he dismisses such extra- 
ordinary things as these in so cursory amanner. They come to an 
agreement, at last, to keep the affair as much to themselves as pos- 
sible, and to send secret messengers to Aberdeen. Brus, who had 


left the westry-room the evening before, had not been heard of | 
since. He was sought for everywhere, but to no purpose. The | 


Magistrate at last determined on examining the schoolmaster and 


the sexton separately. This, however, gave them no information; | 


but after a short time, confused with so many questions, the prisoners 
appeared very much troubled, and contradicted one another on 
many points; but their determined assurances of their innocence, 
and the want of undoubted incidents to prove their guilt, held out 
little hope that anything would come to light, indicative of the real 
offenders. All of a sudden some men belonging to the salmon 


fishery arrived in the village with the body of the unfortunate Brus, | 


which they had dragged in their nets out of the river Dee. The 


man’s head and body bore many traces of blows; but this only 


proving that he was dead, without shewing the murderers, they 
were still to seek. In the mean time, one of the people looking on 
observed that Brus hada stick in his hand, which upon examination 
was found to be the schoolmaster’s, and the very one he had been 
wishing to find. Already in an agitated state of mind in consequence 
of the mysterious billet, the appearance of the stick threw our 


worthy schoolmaster completely off his guard, and he gave himself 


and the sexton into the hands of the government, by confessing the 
whole affair. As our readers may wish to know how the billet 
got into the Bible, we will tell them. The curate’s man-ser- 
vant, a very intelligent lad, but whose natural timidity equal- 
led his capacity, explained the matter as follows :—‘On the 


evening that the murder was committed, he had stolen out of 


the vestry-room, in order to pay a visit of a very tender description 
to a young woman who lived at some distance from the village. On 
his way to her residence he was stopped by the sound of cries, which 
gradually became stronger and stronger as he went on. He soon 
perceived two men (whom he recognised as the sexton and the 
schoolmaster) engaged in fighting with another, whom, after some 
consideration, he felt assured was Brus ; but he kept himself con- 


cealed, knowing he could be no help to Brus, and perhaps for the 


more probable reason, that he might get knocked on the head too. 
When the murder was completed, and he had seen them throw the 
body of the unhappy pedlar into the river, he ran as fast as he could 
back again to his master’s house, and got into bed, determining after 
much and severe reflection, to reveal the whole affair; for which 
end, he wrote the note above mentioned, and put it into the Bible. 
But scarcely had he done this, than he repented of having gone so 
far. His hand-writing would in all probability be recognized—he 


ees 
—and what had he not to 
| » if he did not succeed jn 
| proving their guilt! Under this impression he substituted the next 
morning in the place of the letter he had placed in the Bible in the 
|Morning, a bit of paper folded up in the same manner, perfect] 
| satisfied, from its crumpled appearance, that it had been read. 
| These particulars he kept secret ti!l after the death of the mur. 
'derers, who were executed at Aberdeen.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Two Persian monks, having been employed as missionaries in some 
of the Christian churches, which, according to Cosmas, were already 
established in different parts of India, had penetrated into the 
country of Seres or China. ‘ There, ‘says Robertson,’ amidst their 
pious occupations, they viewed with a curious eye the common 
dress of the Chinese, the manufactures of silk, and the myriads of 
silk-worms, whose education, either on trees or in houses, had once 
been considered the labour of Queens. They soon discovered that 
it was impracticable to transplant the short lived insect, but that in 
the eggs a numerous progeny might be preserved, and multiplied ina 
distant climate.’ They observed with interest the labours of the 
little creature, and strove to make themselves acquainted with all 
the manual arts employed in working up its productions into so 
| great a variety of fabrics. On their return to the west, instead of 
communicating their knowledge thus acquired to their countrymen, 
they proceeded on to Constantinople. The prospect of gain, or as 
| some have asserted, an indignant zeal, excited by seeing a lucrative 
| branch of commerce engrossed by unbelieving nations, prompted 
| them to impart to the Emperor the secret, hitherto so well preserved 
by the Chinese, that silk was produced by a species of worm; and 
to acquaint him with their belief that the eggs of these insects might 
be successfully transported, and the insects propagated in his 
dominions. They likewise explained to Justinian the modes of 
preparing and manufacturing the slender filament, mysteries hither:o 
altogether unknown, or but imperfectly understood in Europe. By 
the promise of a great reward, the monks were induced to return to 
China, and then, with much difficulty, eluding the vigilance and 
jealousy of the Chinese, they succeeded in obtaining a quantity of 
silk-worms’ eggs. These they concealed in a hollow cane, and at 
| length, in the year 552, conveyed them in safety to Constantinople. 
| The eggs were hatched in the proper season, by the warmth of ma- 
nure, and the worms were fed with the leaves of the wild mulberry- 
tree. These worms, in due time, spun their silk, and propagated 
under the careful tendance of the monks; who also instructed the 
Romans in the whole process of manufacturing their production.— 
The insects thus produced were the progenitors of all the genera- 
tions of silk-worms which have since been reared in Europe and the 
western parts of Asia,—of the countless myriads whose constant 
| and successive labours are engaged in supplying a great and still 
increasing demand. A caneful of the eggs of an Oriental insect 
thus became the means of establishing a manufacture which fashion 
| and luxury had already rendered important, and of saving vast sums 
| annually to European nations, which, in this respect, had been so 
long dependent on, and obliged to submit to, the exactions of their 
| Oriental neighbours.— Treatise on the Silk Manufacture (Dr Lard- 


ners Cyclopedia) Fol. XXII, p. 11. 


OAKLEY Woop. 


TO THE TATLER. 


their hearts, believe that the English language will carry them 
triumphantly through every part of England, and that they have 
only to speak of things by their names to make themselves under- 
stood, I am disposed to give them the benefit of my experience, and 
to shew them that they are mistaken. Although we have not, like 
the Chinese, three hundred names for the rose, there are few objects 
which do not boast of more than one appellation; and however 
familiar we may conceive ourselves to be with our mother-tongue, 
few of us are acquainted with them all; so that two persons may 
hold a dialogue, in which both shall speak English, yet neither 
understand the other’s meaning. A few years ago, I passed a few 
days in Gloucestershire, with some friends who, like myself, were 
mere birds of passage. We had been detained at Cirencester by 
unfavourable weather, and being there, determined to avail ourselves 
of the first fine day, to pay a visit to Alfred’s Hall, a modern ruin, 
built on the spot where Alfred is supposed to have signed a treaty 
with the Danes. Though no great admirers of modern ruins, the 


association of this building with a memorable event in the history.of 


| that glorious monarch, was an irresistible attraction ; and, notwith- 
| standing it was situated in the midst of a wood, wet with long and 
| pertinacious rains, we set forth upon our pilgrimage. From the 


} 


books we had with us, we learned that the Hall was in the depths of 


| Oakley Wood ; we enquired our way; entered the grounds of Lord 
Bathurst by two handsome iron gates ; left Oakley Park on the left 


Mr TatLer,—As there are many persons who, in the simplicity of 
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ncaa 
and his Lordship’s farm to the right, and went on till we were 
doubtful of our way. A cottage was near, and after some delay an 
old man came to the gate and directed us; but this was a work of 
time ; the dialect in which he spoke we did not readily comprehend, 
aud he appeared as little to understand our metropolitan English. 
I made him understand, however, that’'we were seeking our way to 
Qakley Wood. ‘ Hockley Ood ?—he knew nothing of it whatever ; 
had never heard of such a place, and was sure it was not in that 
neighbourhood. Not a little troubled at this intelligence, which 
seemed to shew that we had wandered considerably out of the way, 
we were about to retrace our steps, when it occurred to me to ask 
the old man if he knew Lord Bathurst’s Wood. Oh yes; he knew 
Lord Bathurst’s Wood well enough; he was in his Lordship’s 
service; he could direct us to that wellenough. He opened a 
gate, bade us pass on, and look neither to the right nor to 
the left .(a direction which, the further we advanced, the less 
we were inclined to follow) and concluded by saying, ‘ and then 
yell see the ood afore ’e, and ye’ll go in:’ frequently repeating 
that we were to go in, as if it were on that condition only that we 
were allowed to pass. This injunction, however, we were better 
disposed to obey ; the rather as it seemed to us a necessary pre- 
liminary to our arrival at Alfred’s Hall. We found our way ¢o the 
wood, we wandered in the wood, but nothing did we see of the 
ruin. At last we caught sight of a woman’s head, which occasion- 
ally appeared above the underwood, among which she appeared to 
be gathering something. After much dodging, one of our party 
reached the spot, and enquired what path we were to take; but 
returned to us with the information that the woman knew nothing 
of the Hall; she knew of no building thereabouts but the ‘ ewood- 
huss,’ which was about a mile and a half off. That was out of the 
question. Who would think of turning Alfred’s Hall into a store- 
house for wood! 





Certainly not Lord Bathurst, the descendant of | 


_ Pueasures or Despotism.—We descended with great difficulty 
into the dungeons of the Bastile, which were made too low for our siand- 
ing upright ; and were so dark that we were obliged at noon-day to visit 
them by the light of a candle. We saw the hooks of those chains by which 
the prisoners were fastened by their necks to the walls of their cells, many 
of which being below the level of the water, were in a consiant state of hu- 
midity ; from which issued a noxious vapour, which more than once extin= 
guished the candles. Since the destruction of the building, many subterra- 
neous cells have been discovered under a piece of ground, which seemed 
only a bank of solid earth before the horrid secrets of this prison-house were 
disclosed. Some skeletons were found in these recesces, with irons still fas- 
tened to their decayed bones.—Letters from France, by H. M. Williams, 


| p. 24, 








Morsip Deuicacy.—At the Fair of La Torre, in Piedmont, I 
observed the eye of a boy of ten years of age resting with admiring, perhaps 
with wishful gaze, upon the treasures of one of the toy-stalls. He was the 
son of a pastor, and | desired him to tell me what he would like to bave 
among the glittering and amusing objects before him. He modestly declin- 
ed making any choice. In vain I urged him to select something. He could 
not be tempted to accept my offer, At last I bought an English knife, and 
put it into his hand; he then burst into tears, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty, and only at the command of one of his relations, that lhe could be 
persuaded to put it into his pocket. The secret of his tears and reluctance 
was this.—He was fearful that his longing look might have been mistaken 
for a mode of asking ; and his fine spirit was racked by the idea. I had 
other opportunities of noticing this noble-minded boy. . . . . . His 
hectic color, and delicate appearance, gave but little hope of his arriving at 
maturity. Perhaps, while my heart warms at the recollection of him, his is 
cold in the grave.-—Gilly’s Waldensian Researches, 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymarket.—Roland for an Oliver—The School for Coquettes—Belles Haye at 








e All. 
ENGLisH Orgra.—ihe Evil Eye—The Old Regi tals—Jonathan in England. 





HAYMARKET. 
WE resume our critique on Mr Kean’s recent performance of 


him who erected the building, of him who entertained Pope at his | Hamlet. Compared with those of his early days, we should say 
house, and had given the poet’s name to a seat in his park. We | that it is more equal; and that the greater equality is produced, 
must, however, seek this unknown ruin. Profiting by experience, | not by the depression of the brilliant parts, but by the exaltation of 


one of our party proposed to vary the enquiry, and asked for 
ruin” The woman would shew us the way, if we pleased. She 
did shew it us; and it was the ‘ wood-huss ;’ not the house to keep 
wood in; but the house in the wood. We had enquired by their 
proper names, both for the wood and the ruin, and had in both 
instances addressed ourselves to persons in the service of the pro- 
prietor, yet both had been ignorant of those names ; to one, the wood 
was known only as his master’s property ; and the building erected 


in commemoration of an event in the life of ALrrep, was, for any- | 


thing the other knew of the matter, only a house in a wood. 

J will not enter into any details of the beauty of the wood, or the 
building ; will pass over the painted glass, and the old picture in 
which some of our party saw a child in the nurse’s arms, while 


} 





others could see only a hen there; I will not dwell upon the dinner | 


we ate in the Hall, with a delightful inconvenience, that much 
refreshed us after our fatigue; but I must say a few words of the 
lawn which divided the building from the outer wall; for here, 


under the shade of the trees, some labourers were reclining at their | ag 4 ; i 
, : : : = of his father’s fondness for his mother, and her apparent grief. His 


ease, and regaling themselves with food and beer. It was a fine 
sight. This spot, which Nature and Art had conspired to beautify, 
was not wholly set apart for the use of rank and riches. This spot, 
almost daily visited by the noble lord: who possessed it, or by some 
part of his family, was open to these poor men, who were allowed 
to rest after their toil, and to take their meal upon the lawn, as 
freely as though they had been lords themselves. Such a sight is 
sufficiently uncommon, to arrest our attention fora moment. But 
lintrude upon yours too long. 


Tam, Mr Tat er, 


A Strauncu AND ApMIRING TATLERITE. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





— Mademoiselle de F , who, as it were, inherited Greek and 
Latin from her parents, and had read with a great deal of assiduity, in her 
younger days, the works of Homer, Virgil, Herodotus, and Tacitus, did not, 
or perhaps tancied she did not, care for the society of those who had not 
equal share of classical learning with herself. On the eve of ber marriage, 
her husband that was to be had the honour of taking her to the play. ‘The 
first act of the tragedy being over, our fair one, in order to engage in con- 
Versation with her lover, ventured some remarks on the piece, the subject of 
which happened to be historical. The gentleman, however, makes some 
egregious blunder, which so confounds the lady that she cannot help express- 
ing her astonishment; but recovering her calmness presently, she says to 
him, with a great deal of firmness and supreme sang frovd, ‘ There are 
some things, Sir, which it is everybody’s duty to be acquainted with.’—The 
marriage, after this, was never mentioned more. 





| Horatio, as not particularly deserving of notice. 





“the | those which were before disproportionately below them. The per- 


vading feelings in the mind of Hamlet, are grief for the death of his 
father, and a desire to revenge it. These absorb him. To these give 


| way the social habits of his nature, and even his sincere affection 


for Ophelia. ‘ Man delights not him, nor woman neither.’ There 
is not much in the first seene to call forth the powers of the actor. 
In Mr Kean’s face, however, is depicted his then recent sorrow, 
and he assents to the Queen’s remark on the commouness of mor- 
tality with marked solemnity, so as to convey to her a memento, that 
she is herself subject to it. His references to the outward sem- 
blances of sorrow, and the reality of his own, are more impressive, 
and he pronounces the line—‘ But I have that within, which passes 
show,’ without exaggeration, but with obvious feeling. The long 
soliloquy which follows, ‘O that this too, too solid flesh would 


melt,’ &c. has many beauties, the most striking are his recollection 


own grief overcomes him, as he speaks of her following ‘his poor 
father’s body,’ and astonishment mingles with the feeling, as he 
adds, ‘ like Niobe, all tears. We pass over his dialogue with 
The reply to 
Horatio’s question, as to where he saw his father,— In my mind's 
eye, Horatio, —was, we thought, given with too much attention to 
effect. His addresses to the ghost in the following scene, are 
marked by many fine touches— 


‘Tl call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane, &c.’ 


The word father, here, as in some other instances, was marked by 
a very tender and natural emphasis; and his rejection of his friend’s 
advice not to follow the ghost, was uttered with true dignity— 


‘I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself.’ 


Hamlet is passive through much of the remainder of this scene ; but 
Mr Kean’s manner is that of a man hungry for the information 
which his unearthly visitor has to give him. As his scenes with 
Polonius, and with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, partake of the 
same character, we shall speak of them together. In those with 
the former, the sarcasms seem to proceed from a man naturally 
sarcastic, but in the particular instance impatient of intrusions on 
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his meditations. With the two pretended friends he enters into 
conversation more freely, fathoms their intentions, and finally lets 
them see that he does so. There is less of gaiety in his manner 
than there used to be in this scene, if we remember rightly ; but the 
sarcasms are given with the same point as ever. On the whole 
there is no falling-off. The scene with the players we shall not 
dwell on: it is good, but there is better matter onward. The 
soliloquy, ‘ To be or not to be,’ grew into beauty as it proceeded. 
Mr Kean’s memory seemed to be at fault for a few seconds, and we 
heard a solitary hiss—unenviable distinction.—we hope the hisser 
was only inconsiderate. The interview with Ophelia was distin- 
guished by its usual merits, its incoherencies and its ravings, and its 
sweet relenting at the close. The conversation with Hvratio pre- 
vious to the play-scene, was the least happy part of the performance ; 
there were some arbitrary alterations of the text, either by the actor 
or in the stage-copy, which were not improvements; and the con- 
clusion of his profession of friendship was certainly uttered in too 
sounding a manner. 
The eagerness to give information as to the subject of the play and 
the extacy at the close, arising from the success of the expedient 
adopted, were in admirable keeping with the character, The sor- 
row seems to give place, for the moment, to exultation at the 


The play-scene itself made ample amends. 


discovery made, and this was even more strikingly and finely evinced 
afterwards, when he talks with Horatio after the King and Queen 
have gone out :— 

**Ham. Did’st perceive ? 

* Mor. Very well, my lord. 

* Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning P 





This line was given with a hurried impetuousness, manifesting the 
impatience of a person fearful of being anticipated in his remark. 
Nothing could be finer than his manner when preparing to visit the 
Queen :-— 


* O heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 





The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom: 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 
T will'speak daggers to her, but use none.’ 


We find that we must cut short our concluding remarks, or we | 
should have been glad to have adverted particularly to the closet | 


scene. We shall only mention as among the finest things in it, the 
contrasting of the pictures, and the sudden recognition of the ghost. 
The scene with Osrick was pleasant. 
fested some deficiency of physical powers, but it did not lack 


The concluding scene mani- 


mental energy, and his grappling at the floor as he lay extended in) | eu tae Gane. 


the agonies of dying, and the ghastly expression of his countenance, | 
conveyed to the spectator an impression of reality not easily to be | 


exceeded. We must defer our remarks on the other performers 
to another time. 
digger’s half-dozen waistcoats discontinued. 


We were glad to see the folly of the grave- 
There was nothing 


in the author to warrant it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several notices to correspondents are deferred. 











NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 





I. 
TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 

Just published, price only 6s. with One Hundred and Twenty [lustrations on 
Wood. The wHove designed and Engraved by one Artist, G. W. BONNER. 
THES PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
TO MARGATE, 
*,* Twenty-five Copies only have been printed on India paper. 

Il. 

A NEW AND INTERESTING VOLUME OF MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 
In a handsome Volume, neatly bound in fancy cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF EMINENT 
BNGLISH MISSIONARIES. 

Commencing with the First Voyage to the South Seas in the Ship Duff, and con- 
tinued to the present time. 

«A Volume that will be read with avidity.’— Atheneum. 

* And will be sure to meet with success.’—Spectator. 

“A general summary and conclusion stamping its contents with a lasting value.’— 
Literary Gazette. mn 


(By the same Author.) 
In Three Volumes, post Svo. price 24s. A Second Edition of 
THE DOMINIE'’S LEGACY, 
A Collection of Detached Tales. 
©These Tales deserve a place in every library.’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“And are, every way, worthy of popular favor.’—Literary Gazette. 
Published by WILLIAM KIDD, 228 Regent street. 





Published by. R. 
Rd to be add 


itor are 


| 
| 
| In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Performances. 
| 
' 
' 


| Sawney Macfile, Mr Rogers. 
RAMSGATE, AND BROADSTAIRS. 


| To conclude with the Melo-Dramatic Pantomime, called 
| 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Opera of 
GUY MANNERING. 
Lacy Bertram, Miss Wells, who will sing ‘John Anderson my Joe,’ and ‘ The last 
rose of summer.’ Mrs M’Candlish, Mrs Tayleure. 
Gipsy Girl, Mrs Newcombe. Julia Mannering, Miss Land, who will introduce 
‘ Shun, ye fair, each gay seducer.’ 
Meg Merrilies, Mrs W. Clifford. Flora, Mrs T. Hill. 
Henry Bertram, Mr Plumer, who will sing ‘ Ah, what delight,’ « Let fame sound 
the trumpet,’ and ‘ The Mountain Maid,’ (his first appearance.) 
Col. Mannering, Mr Brindal. Dandie Dinmont, Mr Webster. 
Dominie Sampson, Mr Harley. Dirk Hatteraick, Mr Mulleney, 
Gilbert Glossin, Mr Huckel. Gabriel, Mr Bishop. 
Bailie Mucklethrift, Mr J. Cooper. Sebastian, Mr Coveney. 
Serjeant M’Craw, Mr V. Webster. Franco, Master Reed. Jack Jabos, Mr Coates, 
Farmer Harrow, Mr Newcombe. Farmer Flail, Mr Lodge, 
Farmer Coulter, Mr Field. Farmer Barnes, Mr Moore, 


After which, (never acted) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
JOHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. 
Guy Goodluck, Mr W. Farren. 
Cox, Mr Coveney. 


Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie 
Tapper, Mr V. Webster. . 


To conclude with a Comedy, founded on CisBeR’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney. 
Wishwell, MrsHumby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney, 
Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. 
Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 





To-morrow, Hamlet ; My Wife or My Place ; and The Intrigue. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
‘ THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 

Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 

Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroveni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Rx- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, (15th time) Mr Haynes Barty’s New Operetta, called 


THE PICTURESQUE. 


Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 


Louisa, Miss Ferguson. 
Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 


To conclude with (first time this season) 


THE BOTTLE IMP. 


Lucretia, Miss Pincott. 
Willibald, Mr Keeley. 
Conrade, Mr J. Bland. 
Jomelli, Mr Salter. Sergeant, Mr Addison. 
Montorio, Mr J. Cooper. Inquisitor, Mr Irwin. 
The Bottle Imp, Mr ©. Smith. 


Marcelia, Mrs Keeley. 


Phili , Miss H. Cawse. 
Albert, Mr Baker. a 


Nicola, Mr Perkins. 
Shadrac, Mr Minton. 

Soldier, Mr Wa'sh. 
Chamberlain, Mr Heath. 


T»-morrow, The Evil Eye ; The Middle Temple ; and Jonathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 


PEDLAR’S ACRE! 


Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 


Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, 2 Romantic Drama, entitled 
THE ROBBER’S WIFE. 
Mr Briarly, Mr Williams. 
Mark, Mr C. Hill. 
Dresset, Mr Asbury. 
Mouser, Mr Webb. 


Rose Redland, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Mr Penfuddle, Mr Vale. Larry 0’Gig, Mr D. Pitt. 
Rody, Mr Honner. 


Smelter, Mr Fone. Clippem, Mr C. Young. 


JACK ROBINSON AND 
Isidora Rimiero, Madame Simona. 
| Jack Robinson, Mr Vale. Mushapug, Mr F.J. Parsice. Emmeline, Miss Scott. 
José Rimiero, Mr }!). Pitt. Muley, Mr Honner. Thomaso, Mr Young. 
Diego, Mr Asbury. Sebastian, Mr Webb. Pedro, MrAlmar. Henriquez, Mr Lee. 
For the Benefit of Mr E.J. Parsloe. 


HIS MONKEY. 


Juan, Miss £. Clarke. 


To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; the Coronation ; and other Entertainments. 
AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 
in the Circle.—Don Quixote. 
Cosurc Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent.—The 
Orphan of Paris. 


Tueatrre.—A London Tradesman’s Life.— 
Victorine. 


PAVILION 





VauxHatt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 





Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the 
ressed) ; sold by ONwWuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
Tuowas, Newsvender, Birchiv lane, Cornhill; Fieup, Air street, Piccadilly; 


at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarret; Witson, ‘Royal Exchange; 
Maxsu, 145 Oxford street; KENNe TH, Corner of Bow street; TURNOUR, Theatrical 


Agent. 10 Bruad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; ‘TouLinson, Library, Great Newport Street; Harnis, Bow Street ; T. Tirrnay, 74 Drury Lane, 


Corner of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, # Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 


15 Broad street, Golden square. 
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